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ABSTRACT 
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of the Child-Centered Inservice Training Project (Syracuse, New Ycrk) 
for use with paraprofessionals in educational programs for children 
with developmental disabilities. Use of the materials is recommended 
to encourage team problem solving, to practice new skills, and to 
provide ongoing support mechanisms to encourage continuing use of new 
skills. The module describes the basic ideas behind positive 
approaches to challenging behaviors and describes an educative 
process for developing individualized programs to address students 1 
behavior problems. A six-step problem solving process is described, 
including: (1) identify the behavior problem; (2) gather information 
about when the behavior does/does not occur; (3) develop an idea 
about t*te purpose of the behavior; (4) make a plan that includes 
prevention, teaching, and reacting to the behavior; (5) use the plan 
and keep records on behavior frequency; (6) evaluate the plan and 
adjust if needed. Appended are sample data collection forms. Contains 
six references. (DB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This module was designed for use with paraprof essionals 
(Educational Assistants, Teacher Aides) in educational programs 
for children who have developmental disabilities. The module 
could be used as a guide for developing a workshop for a group of 
paraprof essionals, or as a resource pacfcet for paraprof essionals 
to read on their own. Our experience has been that effective 
inservice training incorporates practice in team problem-solving, 
opportunities to practice new skills, and mechanisms to support 
the ongoing use of those skills. This requires that teachers and 
program administrators be actively involved in training for 
paraprof essionals . 

The module describes some of the basic ideas behind positive 
approaches to challenging behaviors and describes an educative 
process for developing individualized programs to address 
students 1 behavior problems at home, school, or in the community. 
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OBJECTIVES 

the completion of this module, participants will be able to: 

Describe behavior in observable, measurable terms. 

Explain what is meant by "communicative intent" of 
challenging behavior. 

Identify three levels of seriousness of behavior problems. 

Identify and utilize several data collection strategies for 
assessing behavior: 

a. " An Incident Record including an objective 

summary of observable behavior (the student's and the 
adult's) and subjective hypotheses about why the 
behavior occurred and how it might have been prevented. 

b. A time sampling procedure for recording the frequency of 
ar excess behavior. 

c. A Daily Log including observations about any important 
incidents and a record of successful and ursuccessful 
tasks and activities. 

Identify three possible functions of behavior (including 
three different types of social/communicative behavior) and 
give examples of each. 

Describe how information regarding the function of a 
behavior is used to design an intervention. 

Explain the difference between an intervention and a crisis 
management plan. 
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A PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 
TO CHALLENGING BEHAVIORS 

This inservice training module is about interventions for 
behavior problems displayed by persons with developmental 
disabilities. Many different words have been used to describe 
problem behaviors, including "inappropriate," "aberrant, " 
"bizarre," and "maladaptive." The terms we prefer to use are 
"excess behavior," "challenging behavior," and "problem 
behavior," which highlight the idea that the behaviors are a 
problem, not the person. 

Though some approaches to behavior problems emphasize 
choosing the most efficient and/or effective methods fot 
decreasing the behavior of concern, the approach to behavior 
problems described here is different. We believe that a positive 
approach to solve behavior problems must show all of the 
following characteristics: 

1. Effective and educational. Punishments such as time-out 
in a secluded room, corporal punishment, or taking away 
privileges can decrease certain problem behaviors, but often this 
result will be only temporary. The treatment may only work as 
long as you continue to punish or threaten to punish the person 
(and sometimes even increase the "dosage"). This happens because 
punishment only controls behavior, it doesn't change it. We have 
found that a problem behavior may be the only strategy a child 
has to tell you what he wants or needs. Therefore, to change 
such a problem behavior, the child has to learn what to do 
instead. We believe that if we really want to help children, we 
need to help them to learn new ways of expressing themselves and 
getting their needs met. 

2. Humane and normalized . A strategy that is humane and 
normalized could be used in public, with anyone. People with 
disabilities should be treated like we ourselves expect to be 
treated, with opportunities to live, work, and play with non- 
disabled people. We can't segregate them from the rest of the 
world until their problems "go away. 11 And when we do interact 
with people with behavior problems in school and in the 
community, we must insure that our teaching interactions 
contribute to the dignity of the persons we work with. 

3. Preventative . It's usually more productive to prevent 
problems, instead of only thinking about how to react when the 
problem occurs. One reason for this is that preventing problems 
saves wear and tear on everyone involved. Another reason is that 
the more practice a person has doing things one way, the harder 
it is to teach them another way. (It's like learning to type 
with ten fingers when you're used to using two; the more practice 
you have with two fingers, the harder it is to learn to use ten.) 
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We can usually predict the kinds of situations that will lead to 
problems, so the first step is to prevent things from getting out 
of hand* 

4. Individualized . This approach emphasizes decision-making 
and problem-solving done on an individualized basis for each 
child. There is not one method that will work for every child in 
every situation. What you do depends on the person, the skills 
and behaviors he or she has, and the purpose of the problem 
behavior. 

The Purpose of challenging Behaviors 

One of the major ideas behind an educative approach is that 
nearly all behavior — including problem behavior — has a rurpose. 
Behaviors such as tantrums, aggression, and self-injurious" 
behaviors may be disturbing to us, and we would certainly want to 
help someone stop doing these behaviors. But people who do these 
things are not necessarily " disturbed . 11 These behaviors often 
tell us that the person does not have a better way to say or do 
something that he or she is really motivated to say or do. 
Furthermore, the behavior must be "working" in some way, or the 
person would probably stop using it. 

The Idea of communicative Intent 

Many times, a problem behavior is a form of non-verbal 
communication. Another way to say this is that the behavior has 
communicative intent . Think about all the things we need to be 
able to communicate to others: 

"I want" 

"I don't want" 

"Yes, 11 "No" 

"I'm tired/hot/cold/bored/frustrated/lonely" 

"I need help" 

"I want attention" 

"I like you" 

"Leave me alone" 

"I don't understand" 

It's important to recognize that we all have difficulty 
communicating some of these things in positive ways. We may 
sometimes give someone the "silent treatment" or even have a 
"tantrum" when we don't get our way or don't get enough 
attention. Imagine a child with a disability who has few skills 
and knows only a few words or signs (or hasn't yet learned to 
talk or sign at all!). This child has difficulty expressing 
thoughts, feelings, wants, and needs, and few ways of controlling 
his or her world. It is easy to understand how such a child might not 
always use "positive" or "appropriate" ways x,o communicate* 
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The following profiles describe young people we have known. Their 
challenging behaviors may help illustrate these points. 



JIM 

Jim is labeled severely mentally retarded. He loves 
people, but he does not talk and uses only a few signs and 
gestures to communicate. The most effective way he's found 
to say "Pay attention to me" is by grabbing or even pinching 
people. Jim has learned that sitting nicely and smiling 
sometimes works as a way to get attention, but pinching 
always works . If attention is what he wants most, it "makes 
sense" to him to use pinching to get it. 



BOBBY 

Bobby is a 5-year old boy who is labeled autistic. He 
doesn't talk, weighs about 130 pounds, and sometimes lies 
down on the floor at school and refuses to get up. When his 
teacher looked more closely at the behavior, she found that 
this happened when Bobby was asked to do things like a 
stacking cone or a peg board (which he already knows how to 
do and had been doing for years) while sitting in a chair 
thau fit an average-sized kindergarten child. From Bobby's 
point of view, the most effective way to get out of that 
situation was tc lie on the floor. 



SUSAN 

Susan, a teenage girl labeled autistic, digs at her 
skin until she bleeds. On closer examination, it seemed 
that she did this when her parents or teachers made certain 
choices for her or tried to help her too much, such as when 
she was made to eat even though she didn't want to, or told 
when to go to the bathroom. When means of normal control 
were taken away from her, she started scratching herself and 
then scratching others- when they tried to ^top her. This 
was her way of controlling them and saying "Let me do it 
myself. " 



Obviously, these behaviors are difficult for educators and 
parents to cope with. Our goal is tc teach these children other ways 
of expressing themselves. The forms that Susan, Bob, and Jim used to 
communicate were not conventional, but they were effective , 
Furthermore, there is probably nothing very inappropriate about what 
they were communicating — it is boring doing a stacking cone every day 
when you already know how, it is acceptable to want to interact with 
other people, and it is reasonable to want to use the bathroom when 
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- you naed to instead of when someone tells you to. Instead of just 
trying to eliminate problem behaviors, we need to figure out what 
these children are telling us and then teach them other ways to 
communicate. 

THE PROBLEM- SOLVING PROCESS 

In your position as a paraprof essional, youVill not be 
responsible for designing an intervention. However, as an individual 
who knows the students well, your input into both the planning and 
implementation of an intervention are invaluable. We will describe 
here all. of the steps of the problem-solving process, because we 
believe that paraprof essionals who know a student well should be 
included as a member of the team of people designing and implementing 
an intervention plan. However, the activities provided are designed 
to give practice in only those steps in which you will be most 
actively involved. 



Six Step Problem-Solving Process 

1. Ask, "What is the problem?" If there are several 
problems, decide which is mos^ important , and where to 
start - 

2. Gather information about when the behavior does/does 
not occur. 

3-, Develop an idea about the purpose of the behavior, 

4. Make a plan that includes ways of: 

a. Preventing : Make a list of persons, places, things, 
activities, and so on that can be avoided or 
changed in some way (either temporarily or 
permanently. ) 

b. Teaching : Decide on a better way the person can 
achieve the same purpose. 

c. Reacting : Decide what to do when the problem 
occurs . 

5. Use the plan and keep records on what happens to the 
behavior . 

6. After a few weeks, ask "How is it going?" Make 
adjustments if needed. _____ 
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Step 1: What is the Problem? 

The first thing that needs to be done is to clearly identify the 
problem behavior so that an objective observer could tell when the 
behavior of concern is occurring. For example, instead of "He won't 
do anything I tell him to," describe exactly what he does when told 
to do something. Does he throw the dishes when you hand them to him 
and ask him to set the table? Does he sit down on the floor and 
refuse to move when it's time to go to P.E.? Similarly, instead of 
"She gets upset all the time," describe what she does when she is 
upset. Does she cry, scream, and hide under the table? Or does she 
run after you and hit you? 

Many children with severe disabilities have several problem 
behaviors. We can't and shouldn't try to deal with all of them at 
once. To decide where to start, it is helpful to think of three 
levels of seriousness of problem behaviors. 

Level I Behaviors . These are behaviors that are health or life 
threatening to the child. Behaviors such as head-banging, biting 
one's self, vomitin?, and eating inedible substances would be 
included, in this category. These behaviors are the highest priority, 
and efforts should always be made to eliminate them and replace them 
with new skills. 

Level II Behaviors. The next ^evel of seriousness of challenging 
behaviors includes those that are serious enough to warrant formal 
consideration because they represent one of four "risk" categories: 

1. The behavior is dangerous to other people (for example, 
hitting or scratching others); 

2. The behavior interferes with learning (for example, crying or 
running away when you are trying to teach the student how to 
do something); 

3. The behavior is likely to become more serious in the near 
future (for example, head hitting that does not result in 
tissue damage, picking at skin); 

4. The behavior is of great concern to caregivers (for example, 
tantrums m public places, so that the family seldom takes the 
child out in public;. 

in general, these kinds of behaviors are not as high a priority 
as Level I behaviors, and should only be modified if the potential 
benefits to the student outweigh the costs (For example, if efforts 
to decrease a student's light face flapping result in head-banging, 
it might be better not to intervene with the light face slapping at 
this time). In general, Level II behaviors should be addressed 
through goals to teach the child alternative skills. 
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Level III Behaviors. The third w nd least serious level of 
problem behaviors includes those behaviors that could be described as 
"normal deviance." These are behaviors that: 

1. interfere with acceptance in the community (for example, 
echolalia or hand-flapping in public placed); 

2. damage objects (for example, tearing books and papers); 

3. are not getting better or have been a problem for a long time 
(for example, a 12-year old who still sucks her thumb). 

Level III behaviors are generally not serious enough to develop a 
specific intervention plan for until all the child's other needs have 
been met. 



Step 2: Gather Information 

This step is often called an "A-B-C (Antecedent-Behavior- 
Consequences) Analysis" or "Functional Analysis." It involves 
gathering information about the people, places, things, or activities 
that may be related to the problem behavior. If you can discover the 
antecedents that seem to set the stage for or happen right before the 
behavior, you can change those things (at least temporarily while the 
child is learning new skills), and sometimes prevent problems from 
happening. Information about the consequences that tends to follow 
the behavior may help you to discover the purpose for which the child 
is using the behavior. 

To conduct a functional analysis, the team needs to gather the 
following kinds of information: 

A. What are the antecedent s which predict that the behavior will 
occur or not occur? In other words, 

Who is presets, when the problem behavior occurs? How many 
people? . Who is about tn come in or about to leave? Are there 
adults , children, teachers, parents, or strangers present? 
Does the behavior not occur when Mrs. "A" is there? 

What is going on when the problem behavior occurs? Is tfce 
child being asked to do something? Is it free play time? Is 
the child being asked to do something easy or hard? What are 
the other people present doing? Is it almost time to start a 
different activity? Is the person having to wait for help, 
attention or a turn? Is it math, reading, gym, or music time? 
What is going on when the behavior does not occur? 
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When does the problem occur? when doe's the problem almost 
never occur? Every morning? Late at night? Only on Monday 
morning? On # Friday afternoon? Before lunch? Just before the 
bus arrives? 

Where does the problem occur? On the playground? in the 
classroom? is the child in a small space or a large open 
space? Does it occur at home? In the grocery store? At the 
movies? On the bus? 

B. what is the behavior like? What form does the behavior take? 
How often does it occur? How long does it last? How intense is 
it? 

C. What consequences tend to occur following the behavior? 
Consider not only the consequences purposefully applied by 
staff, but anything that occurs following the behavior. Do 
people leave the room or gather around? Does the student get 
whatever he or she wanted, including something previously 
refused? Do demands for participating in activities or tasks 
stop? is there a lot of excitement? 

A Scatter Plot, a Daily Log, and an Incident Record are data 
collection strategies can be helpful in gathering this information. 
These strategies are designed to record information which the team 
can use x.o develop hypotheses about what might be motivating the 
oehavior. They can also be used to keep a record of what happens to 
the behavior over time. 

A Scatter Plot is a technique for measuring how often specific 
behaviors occur at different times of day. A staff person designated 
as an "observer" or the staff person who is working with the student 
records each time the behavior occurs within each time period. These 
intervals are usually 10 to 30 minutes long. The Appendix provides 
an example of a Scatter Plot data collection form used to record 
incidents of screaming. Note that the behavior occurred most 
frequently from 10:45 to 11:30 and between 1:30 and 2:15. After 
collecting this data, staff realized that Cindy's screaming 
coincided with the unstructured leisure activities scheduled during 
those times of day. 

Daily Logs should be filled out by a designated staff person on a 
regular basis (usually three days per week) , regardless of whether 
the problem behavior occurred on that day. You should record your 
overall impressions of the kind of day the student had, any incidents 
that seeuned important to you, and your observations about tasks and 
activities which the student liked or didn't like. The Appendix 
include/* both positive and .-egative examples of completed Daily Logs. 
Notice that the negative example provides little information which 
would be useful for problem-solving. 
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Incident Records should be completed whenever there is a major 
incident or when a crisis management procedure is used. The Incident 
Record should be completed by the staff person most directly involved 
in the incident* To be helpful in problem-solving, an Incident Record 
should contain objective information about what happened before, 
during, and after the incident and also the staff person's subjective 
thoughts and feelings abc 't why it happened or how it could have been 
prevented* Positive and negative examples of completed Incident 
Records are provided in the Appendix. Note that the positive example 
both documents the incident more completely and shows that the staff 
person who completed it was trying to interpret the problem behavior 
from the student's perspective. 



Step 3: Develop a Theory 

We can't help people with their problems unless we understand 
what they're trying to do or tell us. Sometimes, people can tell us 
what they want. If they can, we should listen. If they can't, we 
need to toe observant; their behavior often speaks for them. This 
step in the problem-solving process requires us to be observant and 
to consider the world Zrom the child's perspective. If we want to 
teach people more positive ways of affecting the world, we need to 
know what they are already trying to say or do. This is similar to 
asking "Why does the behavior occur?" except :hat we are not trying 
to figure out why the person started doing the behav ->r, we're trying 
to figure out why they keep on using the behavior. In other words, 
you are trying to determine what the purpose, or motivation for the 
specific behavior might be. 

There are at least three possible purposes of problem behavior: 

1. Communication. As we said earlier, the purpose of much 
problem behavior is social or communicative. There are 
three different social/communicative purposes that the child 
might be trying to achieve: 

a. The need for attention or interaction. The behavior is 
a way to get attention; it serves the purpose of saying 
"Hello," or "Play with me," or "Am I o.k.?" 

b. Escaping or av oiding a person, task or 

situation We person is trying to say "Stop," "No," "I 
don't like this," "I need a break," or "This is too 
hard/easy/boring. " 

c. Getting something you want is another function of 
social-communicative behavior. If a person doesn't 
have a conventional way of saying "I want," or "Give 
me," he or she may use anothev behavior, such as a 
tantrum, which has worked in the past. 
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2 . Self -regulatory. Not all problem behaviors have social or 
communicative purposes- This is often true of behaviors 
such as hand flapping, f ingertapping, or spinning objects 
(the sorts of behaviors often described as "self- 
stimulatory" or "stereotypic" behaviors). The child may 
need to do these things to regulate his or her energy 
level- Some children do these things when there is too much 
going on around them, and others when there is not enough 
going on. So-called self-stimulatory behaviors do not always 
prevent the child from focusing or learning. Some may 
actually help a child to focus, and be no more distracting 
than leg-swinging, pencil-chewing or nail biting for you or 
me. 

3, Play. The purpose of some excess behavior is play. The child 
just likes doing it, especially if there is nothing els^ to 
do. 

In some oases, it's relatively easy to determine the purpose of 
problem behavior. In other cases, it's not as easy, especially if 
the child uses the same behavior for more than one purpose or several 
behaviors for the same purpose. For example, a child may grab people 
in order to say "I want to play" and also to say "I am frustrated." 
Another child may express anger or frustration in several different 
ways, such as through tantrums, self-injury, and by hitting other 
people . 

In such cases, the team should gather information for a week or 
so, and then meet to discuss your hypothesis about the purpose or 
purposes of the behavior. If you can't reach agreement on this step, 
you will need to gather information that will help you "test" which 
hypothesis is best. For example, if the team is not sure whether the 
purpose of the student's hitting is to escape from difficult tasks or 
to get attention, you could observe and compare the student's 
behavior under various circumstances. Does the student only exhibit 
the behavior when he's faced with a difficult task, or does he act 
the same way if he's doing an easy task yet not receiving much 
attention? Being observant about the relationships between things in 
the environment (i.e. the antecedents and consequences) and the 
behavior will help you to determine the purpose or function of the 
challenging behavior. 



Step 4: Make a Plan 

An intervention plan for serious challenging behavior will 
usually need to include three general kinds of strategies: strategies 
for preventing problems, strategies for teaching new skills, and 
strategies for reacting when the behavior does occur. In addition, if 
the child ever does very serioas behaviors that are destructive to 
the child or tc others, a crisis management plan should be developed. 
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Preventing * As discussed above, asking "who, what, when and 
where" can give us information to use in making changes that can help 
prevent problems. Sometimes, there is some problem with the 
environment that is setting the stage for the problem behavior and 
should be changed permanently. For example, if a student reacts 
negatively to constant physical prompting, a lack of predictability 
and routine, or people who treat him or her roughly, it is the 
environment that should change. Furthermore, we all make choices 
about things we like to do. Some of us avoid large crowds, busy 
supermarkets, camping trips, or in-laws; this is "normal" behavior, 
and \ese choices should be acceptable for people with disabilities 
as Oi.cen as they would be to anyone else. 

Other factors in the environment can be changed temporarily, as a 
way to prevent the problem until the person has more skills for 
coping with whatever is difficult for them. This is similar to the 
idea of keeping high calorie snacks (ice cream, for example) out of 
your refrigerator at home when you first start on a diet to reduce 
the temptation to overeat. Later on, as you are into the habit of 
eating more carefully, you might feel more comfortable with ice cream 
around. 

Here are some examples of preventing: 

(1) Larry often cried, screamed, and refused to move wnen he had 
to be in the halls between class periods at school. His teacher 
rearranged his schedule so that he didn't have to be in the halls at 
those times, and then let: him gradually get used to the halls when 
things were quieter. After awhile, he knew the school better, felt 
safer there, and no longer had these difficulties. 

(2) Larry would also throw and tear materials at school. 
Classroom staff noticed that Larry mostly threw things such as pegs 
and pegboards, blocks that he was supposed to sort by color, and nuts 
and bolts used in "prevocational training." When Larry's teacher 
gave him more functional activities to work on such as fixing a 
snack, setting the table, going grocery shopping, and running 
errands, Larry no longer threw and tore things. It seems that these 
activities made sense to Larry in a way that pegboards and sorting 
did not. 

(3) The mother of another young man noticed that he had developed 
a fear of trash cans and would scream whenever he saw one. She 
started keeping them under tables or put lids on them. She never 
really knew why this worked, but it did! 

(4) A teacher noticed that Don often had tantrums when a 
particular staff person was assigned to work with him. She scheduled 
that staff person to work with other students until she could train 
the staff person to work with Don in a more positive way and help Don 
and the staff person get to know each other better. 
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(5) Kathy would bite her hand whenever she was corrected for 
making a mistake, such as if she was folding towels and was told she 
did not have the edges even. When her parents helped her by pointing 
or helping her so that she cid things right the first time, she 
stopped biting herself. 

(6) David f s problem behavior was banging his head on hard 
surfaces. When he seemed to be upset or anxious, staff would keep him 
away from closed areas, try to distract him by having hrn pick up 
something and carry it to another room, or go for a shoit walk to *ry 
to change his mood. 

(7) Beth often had a difficult time getting ready for school in 
the morning. She got up too early and woke everyone else up, refused 
to make her bed, and spent so much time getting dressed that she did 
not have time for breakfast. Beth' s mother made her a chart with 
pictures of the things Beth needed to do to get ready for school. 
Using the chart helped Beth to stay better organized in the morning. 
(Beth f s mother also had a plan for reacting: If Beth completed all 
the steps on the chart, she got a quarter for ice-cream at school 
that day. If she didn't, her mother talked to her about how she 
could try to do better the next day.) 



Teaching. The answer to the question "Why?" gives us a theory 
about the purpose of the problem behavior. The most important part 
of your 3-part plan involves teaching the person a new way or ways to 
achieve this same purpose. If the purpose of the problem behavior is 
communicating something, then the person must be taught a new form 
for communicating the same thing. For example, if a child indicates 
"I want something to drink" by screaming, he or she could learn to 
use a word, sign, or gesture to say "drink." If the behavior's 
purpose is self-regulation or play, the person needs to learn a new 
way to do those things. For example, one alternative to covering your 
ears with your hand and screaming to block out loud noises that upset 
you would be learning to use a radio or tape player wit^ 1 headphones. 
Instead of dropping objects on the floor for play, a child could 
learn to play Connect Four. 

^ere are additional examples of teaching: 

(1) Tora learned to sign "Break" instead of sitting on the floor 
when tired of working. 

(2) Bill learned to "Give five" instead of grabbing people and 
pinching them when he wanted attention. 

(3) Kathy learned to ask for help instead of biting her hands 
when frustrated by a difficult task. 

(4) Larry learned to sign "Help" instead of crying and tugging on 
people when he wanted to get something that was out of reach. 
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Children with behavior problems seldom have just one specific 
behavior problem that can be replaced with one specific adaptive 
skill- They often have general deficits in social skills, self- 
management skills, and strategies for coping with frustration or 
anxiety- Besides teaching specific adaptive skills such as those 
described above, intervention plans for most children will need to 
include curricular interventions to teach these kinds of general 
skills. 

For example, if a student throws materials when he is frustrated, 
we would first want to teach that student a specific adaptive 
alternative, such as verbally communicating that he needs help with a 
difficult task. However, the underlying problem is that this student 
has a very low tolerance for frustration, so we would also need to 
address the long term curricular goal by teaching him to deal with 
and reduce frustration. We might do this by playing games with the 
student that he could not always win, doing more teasing and joking 
with him, and putting him in other mildly frustrating situations 
while providing him the support to handle those situations. Teaching 
these kinds of skills can be a long term process, but it is necessary 
if we want to provide students with the ability to manage themselves 
in a variety of environments. 

Reacting. Unfortunately, some people who work with children who 
have disabilities and challenging behaviors are only concerned about 
how to react when problems occur. Reacting is usually referred to as 
"consequences," and is usually done in the form of rewards or 
punishments. We think the purpose of reacting is to show the child 
that the problem behavior doesn't "work" as a way to get what he or 
she wants. At the same time, we want to show the child that we will 
listen and help him or her to use another behavior that will work. 

Here are some pointers on how to react to problem behavior. 
Please remember that we are not suggesting that you use any of these 
strategies across-the-board. The decision about which strategies tc 
use must be made on an individualized basis. 

(1) ignore and redirect . Ignoring problem behavior should almost 
always be followed by redirecting, or showing the child what to do 
instead. Ignoring does not mean ignoring the child and allowing 

the behavior to continue. It doe s mean not talking about the 
behavior and not letting the beha._or work as a way to accomplish 
some purpose. If a child screams to get attention, and you give the 
child lots of attention by talking to him or her, standing close, ar*d 
getting upset, then you are teaching the child that screaming is an 
effective way to get your attention. On the other hand, ignoring the 
child completely often makes the child think, "They didn't notice. 
I'll have to keep trying. 1 So the child finds some behavior that 
can't be ignored, and endi up getting attention for using a worse 
behavior than the one he or she started with. Then the child learns 
that making a little noise doesn't work as a way to get attention, 
but having a tantrum does. 
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The key to ignoring is to pair it with "redirecting," or 
directing the child's attention back to the task through gestures, 
manipulating the materials, or physically prompting the child to make 
contact with the materials. Then, when the child makes even the 
slightest move toward participation, you should reward him or her 
with physical and/or verbal contact. 

Obviously, behavior that is dangerous or harmful should not just 
be ignored and allowed to continue; the child and others should be 
protected. 

(2) Rewards. We advocate making your presence and the child's 
activities rewarding. If you can't seem t.^ find any activities that 
the child likes, this is often a sign that he or she needs to learn 
how to enjoy participating in activities ;>ith other people. 

Any material rewards should be normalized, and rewards should be 
logically related to the behavior if possible. For example, a 
logical reward for doing work (school work or chores at home) is 
having free time when it's done. One danger of relying too much on 
artificial rewards is that the person may do or not do certain things 
just to get the reward. Another is that the person will only do the 
behavior when you're around to deliver the reward, and will not learn 
to control his or her own behavior. 

Another thing to remember about rewards is this: If the child 
does the positive behavior, then he 01 she gets the reward, not the 
other way around. For example, if you want a student to pick up his 
toys, don't say "If I let you listen to music for a few minutes, will 
you pick up your toys?" Instead, say, "If you pick up your toys, 
then you can listen to music." 

(3) Logi cal consequences . There are a few negative consequences 
that can fit with tnis approach, but they must be used within an 
individualised, problem-solving approach and are not recommended 
across-the-board. Gentle, logical consequences need to be used with 
the child's abilities in mind, and teaching must also be taking place 
so that the child learns what to do instead next time. 

Taking away privileges or things is one such logical consequence. 
For example, suppose a child hits another student whilfe they are 
playing a game on the playground. A logical consequence would be 
simply not allowing the child to take his or her next turn. This can 
be just as effective (if not more so) than taking away his or her 
playground privileges for a week. Taking away privileges or things 
should be done right after the problem has occurred, and should 
involve something that is logically and directly related to the 
problem behavior. For example, if the child throws a Joy across the 
room, the toy could be taken away for a short period of time. Taking 
away the child's dessert at lunch time an hour later will not make 
sense to the child and is not likely to be effective. 
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Verbal reprimands are another consequence that can work with some 
students and in some situations. We all tend to scold and nag others 
when they do things we don r t like. Occasionally, this can be 
effective, but sometimes we have no effect or even the opposite 
effect of what we intended. Scolding can backfire when children 
learn that negative behavior is a more certain way to get attention 
than positive behavior. Other children crave attention so much that 
any attention is a reward to them whether we think of it as positive 
or negative . 

If a child understands words and rules and is M just testing" to 
see if he or she can get away with something, it can make sense to 
remind him or her of the rule that has been broken. For example, if 
a child knows that bouncing the basketball off the ceiling is not 
allowed and is doing it just to see if he or she can get away with 
it, it ma":es sense to say "The ball is for bouncing on the floor, not 
on the ceiling." However, if the child doesn't talk, doesn't 
understand words or rules, and was throwing the ball to get your 
attention, then running over and talking about the behavior teaches 
the child that bouncing the ball on the ceiling is the way to say 
"Come here and play with me." In that case, a better way to react 
might be to take the ball and show the child what to do with it, such 
as by starting a game of rolling the ball back and forth. Then, as 
soon as the child starts to play "the right way," say something 
positive like "Good for you!" 

Another logical consequence might be called "restitution." An 
example of this would be havinc a child pick up the food he or she 
has thrown or putting back something that was taken from a classmate. 
One thing to watch out for in reacting in this way is if the child 
refuses to make the restitution and a tug-of-war results. 5oroetiir.°s, 
you need to wait until the child is calm before requiring the 
restitution, so that you don't get into a physical or emotional 
struggle and lose sight of the original goal. Restitution can also 
fail when the purpose of the child's problem behavior is escape or 
avoidance. If a child throws the materials during a lesson he 
dislikes and you stop to have him pick up the materials, you have 
allowed throwing to work as a way to escape. Instead, you should try 
to prevent further throv?ing by controlling the materials, and then 
continue the lesson. 

(4) Cooling off . This means simply having the child take a break, 
such as by going for a short walk, running an errand, or sitting in a 
quiet part of the classroom. (This way of reacting is similar to the 
idea of time-out, but we are not calling it that because there are so 
many different kinds of time-out, most of them meant as punishment.) 
The purpose of this strategy is to help the child calm down before he 
or she loses control so it needs to be used when the first signs of a 
problem occur. It can be used as a way to help the child learn to 
control him -elf or herself. It is similar to the idea of going for a 
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walk when you need to "cool off," and it can work for children the 
same way it does for adults. 

Time-out, on the :>ther hand — especially seclusionary time- out, 
where the child is actually taken out of the classroom as a 
consequence for his or her behavior — has several shortcomings. 
Besides eliminating all opportunities for learning while the child is 
in time-out, it does not teach the child what to do instead of the 
problem behavior. Further, the child gets out of time-out for being 
quiet in time-out; How does this help the child continue to behave 
appropriately in the place where he or she originally had the 
problem? Another problem with time-out is that it cannot be used in 
community settings. 

We feel that putting a child in a time-out box or booth is never 
an appropriate procedure. Even time-out somewhere else in the same 
room should be avoided if it ! s a physical struggle to get there, as 
this both defeats the purpose of time-out by giving the child lots of 
attention and presents a very negative image of the child to anyone 
who witnesses the struggle. 

crisis management . If a child sometimes hurts himself or herself 
or other people, or damages property in a dangerous way, a crisis 
management plan may need tc be developed. The idea of crisis 
management is to protect the child and others; the crisis management 
procedure should not be used as a consequence for behavior. It is 
important to understand that crisis management is a way to deal with 
an emergency situation, it is not an intervention for changing 
behavior. A crisis management plan should address who will 
intervene, and what they can do to protect the student and others 
without contributing to the episode. And staff must be trained in 
how to do the procedure as well as how to complete an incident record 
whenever it is used. 

When we speak of "crisis management," many people automatically 
think of physical restraint. There are many reasons to be cautious 
about the use of physical restraint. For one thing, it is very easy 
for adults to get emotionally involved when a child is having a hard 
time; they feel angry, threatened, and out of control. Using 
physical restraint at such a time requires the adult to be highly 
skilled in controlling his or her own emotions and behavior. How many 
of us can truly remain calm and collected when engaged in a physical 
struggle with a child? 

Another reason to be cautious about the use of physical restraint 
is that a person can actually become dependent on restraint. It's as 
if he or she wants to stop doing the behavior, but doesn't know how* 
We believe that we have not done our job if we make a person 
dependent on physical restraint rather than helping nim or her learn 
other ways to act. 
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Personal restraint — holding someone until he or she is calm — 
should be viewed as something that may have to be done in an 
emergency situation to protect a child from hurting himself or 
herself or others. It should not be used as a consequence for the 
problem behavior, nor should the person have to display certain 
behaviors or say certain things in order to be "turned 
loose." 



Step Five: Use the Plan 

This ' the point at which the team f s thought and planning result 
in activ Before proceeding, be sure you have all the materials you 
need (for example, new games, or pictures for a communication 
booklet). Schedule team members 1 time carefully so that each person 
knows what his or her responsibilities are. Also make sure that 
everyone feels comfortable in his or her ability to use the 
strategies you have planned. If you don't, try observing and giving 
feedback to one another, or even role-playing a challenging 
situation. Videotapes can also be helpful in assessing your own 
behavior . 



Step Six: How is it Going? 

After a few weeks of using an intervention plan, the team should 
ask, "How is it going?" If it's going well, you can soon begin 
"undoing 11 some of the temporary preventing strategies. If it's not 
going well, your hypothesis about the purpose of the behavior may be 
wrong, the environment may not have been changed enough to prevent 
the behavior, and/or the student may not be learning to use new 
skills effectively. You may need to make some adjustments in your 
plan or talk to some other people to see if they have ideas you 
haven't thought of. Remember, too, that old habits die hard; if the 
student is a teenager or young adult, he or she may have had this 
problem behavior for a long time and the people around him or her may 
be stuck in a pattern of reacting that is difficult to change. Real 
changes often take time. 
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Suggestions for Making a Plan 

1. Build on your team's strengths, don't emphasize your 
weaknesses. For example, if you know that you are not likely to be 
consistent in reacting by delivering a certain reward or negative 
consequence, focus on preventing, 

2. Target a particular time or day or a daily routine and change 
one thing at a time. A situation where there is a high incidence of 
problem behavior is often a good place to start, 

3. Just as you are not going to try to change all of the child's 
problems at once, adults should not expect themselves to change all 
at once. Each member of the team should pick one or two personal 
objectives to focus on, such as "I will decrease the number of times 

I verbally correct Bill and increase the number of times I reward him 
with praise or a pat on the back. 11 

4. Make sure that your plan is suitable for the student's actual 
age. If the student is 12 years old and doesn't know how to play 
except by dropping and twirling objects, teach him or her to use a 
tape player, to look at magazines, or to play a simple card game; 
don't teach him or her to play with young children's toys. 

5. When it comes to making decisions about where to give the 
student choices, think about his or her actual age. If a 20-year old 
young man who has a disability refuses to wear a sweater to his job 
site even though you think he should, ask yourself what you would do 
if he did not have a disability. If no actual harm would come from 
the student's choice, maybe you shouldn't worry about it. People 
can't learn to be responsible for their choices and decisions if they 
don't have a chance to try. 

6. Where there is a conflict between you and the student over 
what he or she will do or not do, think in terms of compromise rather 
than winning or losing. 

And above all, remember that even though a student has a behavior 
problem, the major purpose of the school program is to provide him or 
her with an education. Whatever we do to and for that student must 
be consistent with his or her right to learn new skills and be 
treated with dignity and respect. 
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Usc for: _ 5« m P^ n 9 (Check box 1f behavior occurred within that interval) 
y/ Frequency count (Tally each time bfihavior occurs within Interval) 

Student: 

Behavior; SGfcgArMlMk 
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DAILY LOG 



Student Name_MAH_ 



Log Entry By CAlOL. 



Day of Week/Date MoaA) It'E'&ft 



1. Overall, what kind of day did the student have? 

1 2 3 0 5 

Very Okay Not Not Very 

Good Day Sure Okay Bad Day 



(circle one number only) 



2 . How well did the student do on tasks wl ile in school today? 

(circle one number on?7) 



1 

Very 
Good Day 



2 

Okay 



3 
Not 
Sure 



© 

Not 
Okay 



5 

Very 
Bad Day 



3. How well did the student do op tasks in the community today? 



1 

Very 
Good Day 



© 

Okay 



3 
Not 
Sure 



4 
Not 
Okay 



5 

Very 
Bad Day 



(circle one number only) 



o Comment briefly on the day's events and the student's behavior; note any 
incidents which occurred that seem important to you. 

aaap<^ <&emv MitflEfcesTep w most of the Awm&? Tobw\. she 

WAftfft? To DO AUW£ TofW[. WHEKi V\£ WENT TO THE 

U&£A^ TokEfHER, SHE SAW -A CM\l*? WAfortlMlr A M0\/i£ M? 

WAtm? Direct^ To THE Avza Aw sax D<?wM A/E)(T To "me 

GHlUX X GAVE -HER. -HEADpHO^ AM? &HE SAT AM? WATGHEp 
-ftg MovK MA^j -HAD f^VB^ SHOVM StAOH AfJ ItfTESer IM AM 
ACTIVE OUTSIT THE OJWPWM. 

o Tasks/Activities the student enjoyed or worked well on. 

• WATGHWtr A M0V1& Af 1HE PWBUC UBPAPt^ 

. Usm/lfJb- TO MW<7lG ifsJ THE PtfGWur OtfMK 

o Tasks/Activities the student did not enjoy or work well on. 

< tfUWTT HME AT rHEP- DSSl^ 

• MAToHlwb SHAPED SrvJ 091^. 

• USflsMWlr TO Ol^Ep. STUDSNP? TALK Dti&Wlr 01(2-06 TiME 
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•NiEGAWE E*AiV\pi£' daily log 



Student Name /VAAfr/1 Day of W<tek/Date MoM.j H-g-0ft 

Log Entry By CAOOt. 

1. Overall, what kind of day did the student have? 



1 

Very 
Good Dav 


2 

Okay 


3 
Not 
Sure 


^T) 5 (circle 
Not Very 
Okay Bad Day 


one 


number 


only) 


well did the 


student 


do on 


tasks while in school today? 








1 

Very 
Good Day 


2 

Okay 


Not 
Sure 


^) 5 (circle 
Not Very 
Okay Bad Day 


one 


number 


only) 


well did the 


student 


do on 


tasks in the community today? 








1 

Very 
Good Day 


<p 

Okay 


3 
Not 
Sure 


A 5 (circle 
Not Very 
Okay Bad Day 


one 


number 


only) 



o Comment briefly on the day's events and the student's behavior; note any 
incidents which occurred that seem important to you. 

MAf*/) D\C> A/of srav\ To B£ USfeNlN/k 0p- PA^G- 

AffevltfoM To DtssCTicW'? Today 



o Tasks/Activities the student enjoyed or worked well on. 



o Tasks/Activities the student did not enjoy or work well on. 
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INCIDENT RECORD COMPLETED BY CAfcOL. 



STUDEN T MAg^l ACTIVITY TAKING PLAC E 6ffiWtr AT DE5K. 

WHER E IM GLft^frgOQM DATE/DAY OF WEE K l/V/Et).j TIM E llt^Q 
STAFF PRESENT WHEN INCIDENT OCCURRE D CA&7L- AM) 'SttE 



STUDENTS PRESENT WHEN INCIDENT OCCURRE D MP fffHEg^7 

* POSITIVE EXAMPLE* 



1. Describe what happened just before behavior occurred: 

MA^ AM) X WSSE pUfcvjWU *SlM0jJ* AT THE ftMK/P TA6\£. S-HE GOT Uf 
AM? WW TO -HHP- Pe#.. THEN/ SH& GOT Up -HE*- DESK Mft &aud£p 

C?V££- To THE GLAS^fcooM -poop. AM) ATTEMPTED To 0pEN IT WtfllE 
LEAtflt^ AGAlfJST THE WAU. X fcEAOHEt? OUT ARM T&WAf% MA^j 
AM? SAID, l " Com OtJ, IeVs AG&itf. " 1 

2. Describe what the student did and what happened though the incident: 

MAP*« DPoppED "TO *fflE tunt^ AM? BE&Atv/ SG£64MlA/b WillE SHE 
PUU6P -HER A&M<b IW GtO^e TO -HER BDIXj. X -HELP OhftO B0TH Of- 
MA^'s AFM5 AM) T&EP To MPT -HEfc. To -HE& fet^ BMT SHE POLLED 
E>/fciC OMTO 1HE -ftooP- Sce&t/tflft/fe BECAUSE <?£ Cosivrfwpl, X Asm? 
TO «tfELp MB WITH MAP*). SUg -HELD Otf\Q O? MA^'s APMS AtfD 

uprep To -hes- fasr, am> ihek) pu^c^p -hep. n the cawp- at -hss- ps?£. 

3. Describe what happened to the student immediately after the incident: (include 
any "consequences") 

X SAID, u WiErl y\A ACT l\Y-e THAT CAt\J S\T AT ^CMfc DE^c." X 
PlASHED -HER- CHAIR CLOSE To THE DESK, AM? lEFT -HER. AltfVE Uf^lL 
UNOH. MA^| PUSHED -HER- DESK. ftfcWARD A feW TIME*? AM? BIT ort 
THE pes*-. 

4. Why do you think the incident occurred? 

MARo] Ptf? WOT WAfrf TO WORK. X THlhK SHE WA^ £SAUa| 
4HE COMMUNICATED THAT B^ GflWfc, To SIT AT -HE?- P&K BECAUSE 
THE STUDENT? AtL GO TO THEIR DfeSPj, BEfrRE UA/E Uf ^ 

iutuc+1. thew sue wewt to THE door- AtwfHER u/A*i To sam "07m •MAttM? 

f?^, B^A^T ATAU-OP. «Y eWeW EMK4&A 

To LA&T -HER. UfyTflU UMGH. 

5. How do you think the behavior could have been prevented or handled differently? 

X THlMK WE SHOULD TALK- T& MA^'s AW.ER ABOUT -HAVlM? -HEl*. 
AM) EAT A SMAlt &£E&fc#&T (e^. CEREAL 4 Mil*} fiPST THIM* W THE 
MoMl We PVfl M5ET> To D^VEUp A C^MMU^ICATiOf^ Stt&TEHA Ull^l 
MAfUwAi- Slfir^ (Pp. PICT06PAM6 SO MA^j CA^ C^MMl^/lCATE ivMlS.AM) 
1WD\CA1E f^SD4.X SHOUUD -HftVE ^ T^lNly TO INTACT WITH -HER 
IMSTEAP OF JUST L€?WI^ -HE?L fVT -HSyj. Ds=?^. 
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INCIDENT RECORD COMPLETED B Y QfcQL. 

STUDEN T MA^ ACTIVITY TAKING PLAC E StTTOffc AT DESK 

WHER E IN) CIP&hZwM DATE/DAY OF WEE K Wg& } it/ttjgft TIM E ||»^ 

STAFF PRESENT WHEN INCIDENT OCCURRE D CAgQL AtvD SvlS 

STUDENTS PRESENT WHEN INCIDENT OCCURRE D fJO CT&\E&j 



1. Describe what happened just before behavior occurred: 

MAS*') W*US£C> -f^M -HEP- DPbK "ID TflE CLflS3^wM TOR. 



2. Describe what the student did and what happened through the incident: 

MjAp^ pzZaszv to svm up am) pgiupw to -her desk. 

SHE JUST LAID Oti THE -fLoop, AM> Sg&GAMED. 

3. Describe what happened to the student immediately after the incident: (include 
any "consequences") 

S+iE 9 AT AT -HE*. Desk. 



4« Why do you think the incident occurred? 

SHE VVAtffED T0 \mV2 "THE 



5. How do you think the behavior could have been prevented or handled differently? 

f#C£ -H£R T)^C iKf A WEP€KT Dl&SCfifl/sJ Stf SHE C,Wt 
66^ THE t>00&. 
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